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LETTERS FROM WILLIAM PENN TO FRIENDS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1689. 


The following letters, addressed by the writer 
to his friends in America, furnish an evidence of 
the warmth and simplicity of christian feeling 
which marked the intercourse of the members of 
our Society in that early day. ‘The variety of 
temporal concerns with which William Penn was 
at that time heavily burdened appears not to have 
impaired his love for the truth, or to have lessened 
his anxious desire for the spiritual welfare of the 
members of the rising colony which he had plant- 
ed. He was about this period almost incessantly 
engaged in active endeavors to promote tlie inter- 
ests of the new settlement; and, by his place at 
court, to turn away the edge of persecution from 
his friends in England, who were at that time 
grievously oppressed by the civil power. He 
was exposed to the most odious suspicions, stig- 
matized as a papist aiming to undermine the es- 
tablished religion, and fostering in the mind of the 
king views and projects at variance with the rights 
of the community. Nothing could have been 
more inconsistent with the real character and de- 
signs of William Penn, who was a hearty lover of 
civil liberty, and by nature, as well as from re- 
ligious principle, opposed to persecution of every 
kind. It affords a lesson of deep instruction to 
find him in the midst of this multiplicity of care, 
and the storm of popular abuse by which he was 
assailed, manifesting his preference for that inward 
principle which had been the guide of his youth, 
and on which he appears to have leaned for sup- | ( 
port in every emergency. In the history of this 
truly great and good man we have abundant evi- 
dence that it is not always the lot of true merit to 
acquire the favor or applause of mortals. This, 
William Penn appears not to have made his chief 
object; disinterestedness seems to have been a pre 
dominant feature in his character. In the exercise 
of this virtue, he met with scarcely any other re- 


ward than loss of wealth, personal detraction, and! 


the ingratitude of some who called themselves his 
friends. But he had an inward ground of support 


that never failed him, and to this he could with 
confidence solicit the regard and attention of his 
brethren. 


My dear Friends and Brethren,— 

If it be with you, as I can say it is with me 
in the presence of God, then are we one in him; 
for neither length of days, nor distance of place, 
nor all the many waters between us, can separate 
my heart and affections from you; but my love, 
yea the love of God my father, and your father, 
abounds towards you, with endeared salutations 
to you all; and for you, and the blessing of you 
and yours, with grace, peace and prosperity, are 
my knees bowed to the God of all our mercies 
and preservations; that a holy, blameless people, 
without guile and wrath, brawling and selfishness, 
you may be made and kept in all things. ‘That 
God may spread his great name over you, and 
make a wall of defence about you, and create a 
glory upon the same, to your unspeakable joy, 
and the renown of his own great power; for this 
mine eyes have beheld under the sun, that all is 
vanity in comparison of him, and that happy and 
blessed is that people whose God is the Lord.— 
For the nation or province upon the earth that 
will not reverence him, and call in righteousness 
upon him, and in all their undertakings have his 
glory first in their eyes, shall be cut off. Ile will 
vex, visit and trouble that people, that they may 
know that he ruleth in the kingdoms of men.— 
Therefore the Lord guide you by his own spirit, 
and preserve you a lively, green and savoury peo- 
ple to his praise. Amen, 

Great revolutions haVe been of late in this land 
of your nativity, and where they may period the 
Lord knows; it can be no new | hing for us to meet 
with exercises. Europe looks like a sea of trou- 
ble; wars all over it, like to be this summer; I 
strongly desire to see you before it be spent, il 
the Lord will; and I can say in his sight, that to 
improve my interest with king James for tender 
consciences, and that a christian liberty might be 
legally settled, though against my own interest, 
was that which has separated me from you 
chiefly. 

I desire your remembrance before the Lord, as 
you are not and cannot be forgotten in my ad- 
dresses and approaches to him, who rest in his 
unchangeable love, dear friends and brethren, 
your’s unalterably in the communion of the pre- 
cious truth, 

WM. PENN. 

Dear Friends,— 


I cannot slip this opportunity, but send 

you the endeared salutations of my love, that in 
the truth gives me fre quent occasions to remem- 
ber you, and earnestly desire your preservation to 
God, as well as your c mfort and prosperity about 

outward things, ‘about which have a care that th ey 
grow not too fast upon you, nor too many for you, 
I mean as to the cares and concerns that attend 
them in the exercise of your spirits; for it is a 
blessed state to enjoy and use the world in the 
dominion of his life and power, that has quicken- 
ed by his light and spirit a people to himself; for 
in this stands all our peace and blessedness, that 
God be eyed in the first place, that we set him on 
yur right hand, that we set him continually befor 
our eyes, and that our eye be directed towards 
him in all things, es the eye of the handmaid to 
her mistress, thai we may be able to say in truth 


and righteousness, We have none in heaven but 
him, nor any on earth besides him. This it is 
that keeps God’s people every where, for hereby 
they put on Christ in all his b lessed teachings and 
leadings, and make ne provision for the flesh, to 
fulfil the lusts thereof. Friends, they are deep 
words, and deeper things; I know you understand 
me, and | hope you feel me, who have your eyes 
to the mark, and look to the joy before you, that 
is above all joys in this momentary, troublesome, 
busy world. And now, Friends, I have a word 
more to you, and that is this, that faith, hope and 
charity are the great helps and marks of true chris- 
tians, but above all, charity is the love of God, or 
divine love. Blessed are they that ¢ome to it, and 
hold the truth in it, i work and act in it, for 
they are poor indeed in spirit of their own, but 
rich in God’s; they are meek, they inherit; all 
other states are a brangle in comparison, but this 
enjoys, this possesses, this reigns. O come into 
this love, more and more, for to this shall all gifts 
and operations give place, and they do so in the 
hearts of those that are come to know charity 
greatest in them. It will preserve peace in the 
church, peace in the state, peace in families, aye 
and peace in particular bosoms. God Almighty 
draw, I beseech him, all your hearts into this 
heavenly love more an 1 more, that the work ‘of it* 
mav shine out to God’s g! lory and youre ymfort. 
For matters here, as to myself, 1 am well and 
free, and for the church of God, liberty continues; 
but in the nations of cae great wars, and ru- 
mours of wars, such a 
the beginning; suns 


ave not been almost from 
soneed into darkness, and 
moons into blood, for Wwe notable Cay is at the 
door. It could aot be borne from some of you, 
when you wett for America, that such a day 
would come, but come and coming it is, for al- 
most every eye sees it, and tongue says it, and 
some thousands, alas! have already felt it. Sane- 
tify, therefore, the Lord in your hearts; be satis- 
fied in him and in your lot, and walk worthily of 
his daily mercy, and attendance upon you, ‘and 
care over you; and the Lord keep you to the end 
l am, in the truth that makes us near to God, and 
one to another, 
Your faithful friend and brother, 
WM. PENN. 
~7-eo > — 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO THE LAN 
GUAGE, DRESS, ADDRESS, &c. OF FRIENDS. 


Concluded from page 275.) 


It is not necessary to notice the various particu- 
lars in which Friends have deviated from the cus- 
tomary style of language, but as illustrating the 
ground of their objection to established practice, 1 
will instance one or two cases. The names by 
which the months of the year and the days of the 
week are usually designated are of Roman or 
Saxon origin, and were adopted in honor of their 
deities to whom those particular sub-divisions of 
time were dedicated. ‘The 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
months, it is true, retain their numerical Latin 
names, but they are now improperly applied: 
since the change in the calendar, they have been 
used to represent the 9th, 10th, Lith and 12th 
months, contrary to their original meaning—an 
absurdity which is at once avoided by a return to 
the simple and natural mode of nomenclature 
adopted by Friends. I know full well that all 
this kind of reas¢ ming will avail nothing when 
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opposed to the power of inveterate custom. | 
will, however, offer an argument on this head 
which may not be altogether unworthy of con- 
sideration as exhibiting with still greater clearness 
and force the reasonableness of Friends’ demur to 
those denominations of time. We will suppose 
some modern heathen nation converted to the be- 
lief of christianity by the efforts of christian mis- 
sionaries; in this case it would hardly be expected 
of the latter to adopt those terms which were hon- 
orary of the particular deities, or commemorative 
of the idolatrous habits of the former: it is to be 
presumed that they who had succeeded in gaining 
over proselytes to the true faith would studiously 
avoid every thing that would have any tendency 
to mulitain or perpetuate the ancient superstition, 
This is the course which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose would have naturally recommended itsell 
to the believers in christianity in every place 
where the system of idolatry gave way to the 
simple religion of Jesus. But unhappily the latter 
at a very early period became so blended or idea 
tified with the corrupt forms of devotion which 
were then in vogue that it was hardly di mible 
from heathen worship, and this peculiarity it has 
retained in a greater or less degree to the present 
time in all parts of the world whe re it has gained 
a footing. ‘This is by no means a pleasant con- 
and I do not doubt it will be promptly 
denied by those who do not sufficiently consider 
the real character of things, but are too much car- 
ried away by appearances. He who reflects on 
the self-denying principles of cliristianity will se 
much to convince him that a great deal of what 
passes for the religion of Jesus, if we may judge 
from the conduct of its professors which is the 
true criterion, is little more than a peculiar modi- 
fication of idolatry without the name. ‘This being 
a fact of no recent standing, we see no cause flor 
wonder that they who called themselves christians 
should have borrowed with so little scru; 
ness the idolatrous terms of the heathen, and that 
their successors for so many generations should 
have continued to make use of them withwvut re- 
gard to their corrupt origin, Butwhen it pleased 
the Supreme Ruler of events to raise up a people 
who should furnish a practical illustration of the 
primitive laws of christianity operating in their 
native force on the human mind, these relics ol 
superstition and idolatry were soon beheld in thei 
true light, and their incom patib ility with the na- 
ture and precepts of christianity was speedily dis- 
cerned: and on this ground, and from no love ol 
singularity, or display of affectation, were they 
abandoned, Of this, many of the early Friends 
have left us full evidence in their own case. Men 
of superior understanding, of cultivated minds, of 
rank and reputation in society, and little liable to 
be influenced by fanciful impression, us 
that at the hazard of former friendships, and at 
the sacrifice of their own cherished sao lilections, 
they felt 
tices 
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cession, 


julous- 


assure 


called upon to forego the customary prac- 
society in these respects. This wee 
readily believe, when we reflect on the 


the case, as I have eudeavored to present it. 


of 


in 


‘ture ol 


Without wishing to tire the patience of my 
readers, I will observe a litde on the ground ani 
tendeney of the departure from truth and simpli- 
clly which is involved in the use of compliments, 
and which it may be in favor of the good 
sense, as well as the good taste of the present age, 
are less lavishty employed now than in the days 
of G. Fox and his cotemporaries. Suill there is 
abundance of this kind of idle verbiage, and it is 
high time that it should cease to mark the inter- 
course and conversation of those who call them- 
selves christians. ‘lrue courtesy flows from the 
heart, and will never dictate the use of language 
that has not its origin in that source. It is a false 
estimate of this virtue which leads any to suppose 
that they can render themselves more 


said 


agreeable, 


‘TELLIG 


that they can in any degree, heighten the 
harms of intercourse by the use of an inflated, or 
hy P erbolical style of address. ‘This kind of lan- 
guage has but litle place at the family board 
the conversation is confined within the do- 
circle or restricted to its Own members; 

re is obvious: the feelings of the 
heart have there their natural and proper play and 
have no need of the factitious aid of art to give 
additional recommendation. In fact, the 
presence of such an intrader would quickly dissi- 
pate the happiness which had formerly reigned, 
and wherefore! Because it would imply a diminu- 
tion of family concord. Wherever the reality ex- 
ists, there is no temptation to depart from truth in 
our words, or to resort to any kind of false show; 
when the mind is replete with proper sentiments 
of tenderness and respect towards our fellow-crea- 
lures we are at no loss for language to represent 
those feelings; in this case, we reject whatever is 
unnatural, or that does not furnish a true index to 
our emotions. Butl will leave this matter, and 
pass on to another of a kindred character which | 
think may be shown to exert a pernicious influence 
in society. IL allude to the titles given to the clergy, 
which although employed with more reserve and 
modesty in this country than in foreign parts, is 
an evil that calls for reformation here as well as 
in other places. This practice as indulged abroad, 
bot only sliocks common sense, but exists in open 
violation of the precept of Christ which I have 
lready quoted, ** Call no man master on earth.” 
L could present a list of terms or honorary epithets 
applied to the superior and inferior orders of the 
clergy of the church of England, that, were it not 
for the connexion in which they are used and the 
serious abuses which they imply, would appear 
absolutely ludicrous; but | forbear. I would not 
of the Intelligencer with an ar- 
ray of names which are alike reproachful to those 
who give, and those who receive them. I 
nothin 
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Say 
g of civil titles which are scarcely less ob- 
jectionable, particularly us appropriated to royalty. 
‘The term reverend coaferred by custom on a class 
uf public teachers, is in my view s0 objectionable 
hat if they who occupy the station to which they 
owe this designation, were really worthy of the 
office they would long since have discarded the 
title. But where a claim is defective, artificial 
me of some kind are required to give it the 
appe validity. It is thus that the feel- 
ings of the multitude become enlisted in favor of a 
system which goes to deprive them of the proper 
and independent exercise of their minds on a sub- 
ject of the highest moment, and which teaches 
them to look to their fellow-man for that which 
they can receive only from the Divine band. ¢ln 
short, whatever serves to give an undue importance 
io rank or station of any kind inflicts a real injury 
on society; it exalts one portion of mankind w his 
it cle vrades in the sa 


ans 


-arance ol 


me cegree another; 
and the im 
tne one hand; 


it encour- 
ages pride proper exercise of power on 
and a feeling of servilitv and tame 
‘tion on the other, which hide from mankind 
a right view of the natural relations in which they 
other. ‘The disuse of flattering ti- 
tles and of honorary epithets is therefore a noble 
essay of christian principle, which as it is rightly 
maintained must contribute to the ultimate inter- 
ests of society not only in a civil but in a moral 
ind religious point of view. 
Before I conclude, I shall offer 
on the subject of dress 


subjec 


stand to each 


a word or two 
Ij: is wrongfully imagined 
by many persons that Friends at their rise adopt- 
ed a peculiar costume as a badge of their profes- 
sion. It does not appear that the early members 
of the Society were guided in this matter by any 
other considefation than a regard to simplicity and 
a grave and becoming attire, and they therefore 
continued in the use of the mode of dress which 
in their time was thought to answer to this de- 


ENCER. 


scription. ‘Tees peculiar sentiments on this head 
had regard chiefly to a weakness to which men 
and women appear to be extremely prone, and 
from whieh they who bear the name of christians 
do not seem to be exempt—that of adorning the 
outward person with eve ry varie lv and superfluity 
of apparel, a childish propensity which had gain- 
ed an extraordinary ascendancy in the time of 
early Friends. ‘To so great an excess had this 
national foible run, that parliament thought it not 
beneath its notice to pass what were called sump- 
tuary laws to restrain the extravagance of the peo- 
ple in this particular, While therefore in point 
of principle Friends cannot be said to advocate 
any peculiarity of dress, they adhere to that which 
was deemed plain and simple in the days of their 
ancestors. ‘hey do not encourage changes in 
ihis respect because experience has shown that 
when these are once entered upon, they lead to 
the most fantastic resulis—every one is desirous 
to indulge his own taste, and it is therefore better 
to keep, as nearly as the nature of the case will 
admit, to a mode of costume that is gene rally re- 
cognized as plain and simple, and which answers 
for the most part the original purpose of dress, 
than to be constantly varying it in conformity 
with the vain and fluctuating fashions of the world. 

There is certainly a great deal of force as well as 
of philosophy in this view of the matter, and it is 
perfectly consistent with the self-denying maxims 
of Christ: xe ye not conformed tw this world, 


but be ye trans formed by the renewing 
minds,’ 


of your 
Besides it involves the practice of econo- 


my, a Virtue of rare excellence ol that contributes 
in no ordinary degree to the true happiness of life. 
in short, the testimony of Friends on this head is 
against pride, ostentation, the love of fashion, ex- 
travagance, &c., all of which are manifestly in- 
consistent with the proper character and duty of 
a christian. 


lam conscious that I have not succeeded in 
presenting the various points on which I have 
touched with the degree of clearness that would 
have been desirable, and of which the nature of the 
subject would have admitted, had it fallen into abler 
hands. In conelusion, I will intreat my young 
friends to look into these matters and give them 
their serious consideration. 


There is nothing 
which, in common with many 


of them, | would 
deprecate with greater zeal than a disposition to 
attach a degree of importance to any thing which 
its intrinsic value would not be found to warrant. 
But it appears to me there is a growing laxity in 
some of the particulars adverted to in this consmu- 
nication which I have observed not without sincere 
regret. ‘There is something in the simplicity of 
language, dress, address, &e., into which truth led 
our ancestors, and into which I fully believe it con 
tinues to lead their faithful successors, that, if the 
testimony be rightly maintained, confers a 
dignity of manners and carriage that should 
blush as well as to flight the 


real 
put to 
wing and 
ny, even men of 
sense and reputation, practice towards persons of 
rank and elevated station. 


degree 


apish, cri 
hypocritical behavior which m 


The infusion in some 
of this portion or feature of the Quaker 
character into the minds of the people, contributed 
not a little to the abolition of all titles 
ditary degrees of rank at the era of the 
revolution. 


= here- 

Ame rie an 
While 1 would advocate no wild or 
Agrarian scheme of absolute equality as relates to 
the outward condition or circumstances of man- 
kind, ] am assured that the relations ef life are 
best sustained by an undeviating regard to truth 
and sincerity in our intercourse with each other, 


and that for this reason a retrogression on the part 
of the youth of our Society in the support of our 
ancient testimonies in these particulars would be 


an event greatly to be lamented. I know that 
young people are apt to indulge in a good deal of 
argument on these points, which appears some- 
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what plausible, and that may be found to answer 
their present purpose; but so fully convinced am 
I that the views and practice of Friends in these 
respects are founded in truth and reason, that, waiv- 
ing all other considerations, | am not afraid to ap- 
peal to the inward feeling or evidence of Divine 
conviction in their own minds. I am persuaded 
that this, if fairly attended to, will not fail to sane- 
tion many things which om: in the season of 
youth and ine xpe rience, may be disposed to treat 
as matters of small account, and as idle and un- 
meaning peculiarities, but which, in after life and 
on more mature reflection, they will be forced to 
acknowledge have a much nearer aflinity to the 
moral and religious welfare of mankind than a su- 
perficial view of the subject had enabled them at 
an earlier period to discover. Z. 
Philada., 12mo. 3d, 1845. 


THE BEAUTY OF PEACE. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 
« 


“ Power itself has not half the might 
Of gentleness.”—Lricu Hunt. 


Will you pardon me, courteous reader, if in- 
stead of a story, I give you something more like 
asermon! If you ask why I suppose it will not 
suit you as well, I may answer playfully in the 
language of cld Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, who 
sometimes indulged in a vein of pleasantry not 
usual with clergymen in his Puritanic times. Be- 
ing asked what was the reason that the Council 
of Bishops voted the Song of Solomon into the 
Bible and the Wisdom of Solomon out, he replied, 
‘“* Indeed J cannot tell; except that mankind have 
alway preferred songs to wisdom.” 

Moreover you may listen more coldly to the 
advocacy of peace principles than to other wise 
words; because few men professing to believe the 
christian religion venture to deny their truth, while 
at the same time all agree in giving them a sort of 
moonlight reputation, a wi 6 -the- wisp founda- 
tion, as beautiful but impracticable theories. But 
I cannot help feeling a strong hope, amounting to 
faith, that the world will be at last redeemed from 
the frightful vortex of sin and misery into which 
it has been drawn by the prevailing law of force. 
And surely it is a mission worth living for, that 
the christian doctrine of overcoming evil with good 
is not merely a beautiful sentiment, as becoming 
to the religious soul as are pearls to the maiden’s 
bosom, but that it is really the highest reason, the 
bravest manliness, the most comprehensive phi- 
losophy, the wisest political economy. 

The amount of proof that it is so, seems abun- 
dant enough to warrant the belief that a practical 
adoption of peace principles would be always 
safe, even with the most savage men, and under 
the most desperate circumstances, provided there 
was a chance to have it distinctly understood that 
such a course was not based on cowardice, but on 
principle. 

When Capt. Back went to the Polar Regions + 
in search of his friend Capt. Ross, he fell in with 
a band of Esquimaux, who had never seen a white 
man. ‘The chief raised his spear to hurl it at the 
stranger’s head; but when Capt. Back approached 
calmly and unarmed, the spear dropped, and the 
rude savage gladly welcomed the brother man 

who had trusted in him. Had Capt. Back adopt- 
ed the usual maxim, that it is necessary to carry 
arms in such emergencies, he would probably 
have occasioned his own death, and that of his 
companions. 

Raymond, in his ‘Travels, says: ‘‘ ‘Tle assassin 
has been my guide in the defiles of ltaly, the 
smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a 
welcome in his secret paths. Armed, I should 
have been the enemy of both; unarmed they have 
alike respected me. In such expectation, I have 


long since laid aside all menacing apparatus what- 
ever. Arms may indeed be employed against 
wild beasts; but men should never forget that 
they are no defence against the traitor, ‘They 
may irritate the wicked and intimidate the simple. 
The man of peace has a much more sacred de- 
fence—his character.” 

Perhaps the severest test to which the peace 
principles were ever put, was in Ireland, during 
the memorable rebellion of 1798. During the 
ae conflict, the Irish Quakers were continual- 

y between two fires. ‘The Protestant party view- 
me them with suspicion and dislike because they 
refused to fight or pay military taxes; and the 
fierce multitude of insur gents deemed it sufficient 
cause for death, that they would neither profess 
belief in the Catholic religion nor help them fight 
for Irish freedom. Victory alternated between the 
two contending parties, and as usual in civil war, 
the victors made almost indiscriminate havoc of 
those who did not march under their banners. It 
was a perilous time for all men; but the Quakers 
alone were liable to a raking fire from both sides. 
loreseeing calamity, they had, nearly two years 
before the war broke out, publicly destroyed all 
their guns, and other weapons used for game.— 
But this pledge of pacific intentions was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the government, which required 
warlike assistance at their hands. ‘Threats and 
insults were heaped upon them from all quarters; 
but they steadfastly adhered to their resolution of 
doing good to both parties and harm to neither.— 
Their houses were filled with widows and orphans, 
with the sick, the wounded and the dying, belong- 
ing both to the loyalists and the rebels. Some- 
times, when the Catholic insurgents were victori- 
ous, they would be greatly enraged to find Quaker 
houses filled with Protestant families. They would 
point their pistols, and threaten death, if their ene- 
mies were not immediately turned into the street, 
to be massacred. But the pistol dropped, when 
the christian mildly replied, “ Friend, do what 
thou wilt, I will not harm thee, or any other hu- 
man being.”? Not even amid the savage fierce- 
ness of civil war, could men fire at one who spoke 
such words as these. They saw that this was 
not cowardice, but bravery much higher 
own. 


in their 


On one occasion, an insurgent threatened to 
yuurn down a Quaker house, unless the owner ex- 
elled the Protestant women and children, who 
iad taken refuge there; ** 1 cannot help it,”’ re- 
plied the Friend: ** So long as I have a house, | 
on keep it open to succor the helpless and the 
distressed, whether they belong to thy ranks, 
to those of thine enemies. If my house is burn- 
ed, | mast be turned out with them, and share 
their affliction.”” The fighter turned away, and 
did the christian no harm. 

The Protestant party seized the Quaker school- 
master of Ballitore, saying they could see no “rl 
son why he should stay at home in quiet, while 
they were obliged to fight to defend his property. 
Iriends, I have asked no man to fight for me, 
replied the schoolmaster. But they dragged him 
along, swearing that he should stand in front of 
the army, and if he would not fight, he should at 


least stop a bullet. 


Hlis house and school house 
were filled with women and children, who had 
taken refuge there; for it was an instructive fact, 
throughout this blood 
men of peace were the only places of safety.— 
Some of the women followed the soldiers, begging 
them not to take away their friend and protector, 
aman who expended more for the sick and the 
starving, than oes did for arms and ammunition. 
The schoolmaster 
friends, 


iid, ** Do not be distre saath my 
I fecgive sabe se neighbors; for what they 
do, they do in ignorance of my principles and fee |. 
ings. ‘They may take my life, but they cannot 
force me to do injury to one of my fellow-crea- 


ly contest, that (he houses of 


tures.”” As the Catholics had done, so did the 
Protestants; they went away, and left the man of 
peace safe in his divine armour. 

The flames of bigotry were of course fanned 
by civil war. On one occasion, the insurgents 
seized a wealthy old Quaker, in very feeble health, 
and threatened to shoot him if he did not go with 
them to a Catholic priest to be christened. 'T hey 
had not led him far before he sank down from 
extreme weakness. ‘* What do you say to our 
proposition?”’ asked one of the soldiers, hz andling 
his gun significantly. ‘The old man quietly re- 
plied, ‘* If thou art permitted to take my life | hope 
our Heavenly Father will forgive thee.” ‘The in- 
surgents talked apart for a few moments and then 
went away, restrained by a power they did not 
understand. 

Deeds of kindness added strength to the influ- 
ence of gente words. ‘The officers and soldiers 
of both parties had had some dying brother tend- 
ed by the Quakers, or some starving mother who 
had been fed, or some desolate little ones that 
had been cherished. Whichever party marched 
into a village victorious, the cry was, * Spare the 
Quakers! ‘They have done good to all, and harm 
to none.” While flames were raging, and blood 
flowing in every direction, the houses of the peace- 
makers stood uninjured, 

It is a circumstance worthy to be recorded, that 
during the fierce and terrible struggle, even in coun- 
ties where the Quakers were most numerous, but 
oue of their Society fell a sacrifice. That one was 
a young man, who, be ing afraid to trust to peace 
principles, sy on a military uniform and went to 
the garrison for protection. The garrison was 
by the insurgents, and he was killed. ** His 
dress and arms spoke the language of hostility,” 
says the historian, “‘ and therefore they invited 


Pr 


it. 


taken 


° 
During that troubled period, no armed citizen 
could travel without peril of his life; but the 
Quakers regularly attended their monthly and 
Quarterly meetings, going miles across the coun- 
try, often through an armed and furious multitude, 
and sometimes obliged to stop and remove corpses 
from their path. The Catholics, angry at Protest- 
int meetings being thus openly held, but unwil- 
ling to harm the Quakers, advised them to avoid 
the public road, and go by private ways. But 
they, in their quiel, innocent way, answered that 
they did not feel clear it would be right for them 
to go any other path than the usual high road.— 
And by the high road they went unmolested; even 
their young women, unattended by protectors, 
r passed without insult, 

Glory to the nation that first ventures to set an 
example at once so gentle and so brave! And our 
wars—are they brave or beautiful, even if judged 
of according to the maxims of the world? The 
secrets of our cowardly encroachments on Mexico, 
and of our Indian wars, would secure a unanimous 
verdict in the negative, could they ever be even 


sc 
} 


half revealed to posterity. 

A few years , | met an elderly man in the 
Hariford st we, whose conversation led me to re- 
fect on the baseness and iniquity often concealed 
behind the apparent glory of war. ‘The thumb 
of bis right hand hung down, as if suspended by 


a piece of thread; 


juired the cause. 


ind some of the passengers in- 
‘* 4 Malay woman cut the mus- 
cle with her sabre,’’ was the reply. 

‘A Malay woman!” they exclaimed: ‘*‘ How 
came you fighting with a woman?” 

‘1 did not know she was a woman; for they 
said he. ‘* 1 was on board 
the United States ship Potomac, when it was sent 
out to chastise the Malays for murdering the crew 
of a Salem vessel. We attacked one of their forts, 
ind killed some two hundred or more. Many of 
them were women; and I can tell you the Malay 
women are as good fighters as the men.”’ 


’ ’ J i 29 
all aress alike there, 
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After answering several questions concerning 
the conflict, he was silent for a moment, and then 
added with a sigh, ** Ah, that was a bad business. 
I do not like to remember it; 1 wish I never had 
had any thing to do with it. I have been a sea- 
man from my youth, and I know the Malays well. 
They are a brave and honest people. Deal fairly 
with them, and they will treat you well, and may 
be trusted with untold gold. ‘The Americans were 
to blame in that business, ‘The truth is, christian 
nations are generally to blame in the outset, in all 
their difficulties with less civilized people. A 
Salem ship went to Malacca to trade for pepper. 
They agreed to give the natives a stated compen- 
sation, when a certain number of measures full of 
pepper were delivered. Men, women and chil- 
dren, were busy pic king pepper r and bringing it on 
board. ‘The eaptain proposed that the sailors 
should go on shore and help them; and the natives 
consented, with the most confiding good nature. 
The sailors were instructed to pick till evening, 
and then leave the baskets full of pepper among 
the bushes, with the understanding that they were 
to be brought on board by the natives in the morn- 
ing. ‘They did so, without exciting any suspicion 
of treachery. But in the night the baskets were 
all conveyed on board, and the vessel sailed away, 
leaving the Malays unpaid for her valuable cargo. 
This, of course, excited great indignation, and 


they made loud complaints to the commander of 


the next American vessel that arrived on their 
coast. In answer to a demand of redress from 
the government, they were assured that the case 
should be represented, and the wrong repaired.— 
But ‘ Yankee cuteness’ in cheating a few savages 
was not sufficiently uncommon to make any great 
stir, and the affair was soon forgotten. Some 
time afier, another captain of a Salem ship played 
a similar trick, and carried off a still larger quan- 
tity of stolen pepper. ‘The Malays, exasperated 
beyond measure, resorted to Lynch law, and mur- 
dered an American crew that landed there. ‘The 
U. 8. ship Potomac was sent out to punish them 
for this outrage; and, as I told you, we killed some 
two hundred men and women. I sometimes think 
that our retaliation was not more rational or more 
like christians than theirs.” 

** Will you please,”’ said I, ‘‘ to tell me what 
sort of revenge would be like christians?” 

He hesitated, and said it was a hard question 
to answer. ‘*] never felt pleasantly about that 
affair,’ continued he: **I would not have killed 
her, if I had known she was a woman.”’ I asked 
why he felt any more regret about killing a wo- 
man, than a man. ‘1 hardly know why, my- 
self,” answered he. ‘1 don’t suppose I should, 
if it were a common thing for women to fight.— 
But we are accustomed to think of them as not 
defending themselves; and there is something in 
every human heart that makes a man unwilling to 
fight those who do not fight in return. It seems 
mean and dastardly, and a man cannot work him- 
self up to it.” * Then if one nation would not 
fight, another could not,’’ said I; ** what if a na- 
tion, instead of an individual, should make such 
an appeal to the manly feeling which you say is 
inherent in the heart?” ‘I believe other nations 
would be ashamed to attack her,” he replied.— 
“It would take away all thejglory and excitement 
of war, and the hardiest soldier would shrink from 
it as from cold blooded muréer.”’ ‘* Such a peace 
establishment would be at once cheap and beauti- 
ful,’’ rejoined I; and so we parted. 

Columbian Magazine. 
sccccctiiaanccigialiagiiiaagiacililiniatilons 

Christianity.—A_ beautiful writer says that 
*hristianity enters the hut of the poor man, and 
sits down with him and his children; it makes him 
contented in the midst of privations, and leaves 
behind an everlasting blessing. It walks through 
cities amid all their pomp and splendor, their im- 


aginable pride, and their unutterable misery, a pu- 
rifying, ennobling, redeeming angel. It is alike 
the beautiful c hampion of childhood, and the com- 
forting associate of age. 

sccigpie bli ttdinataizkiMlles 
STAY THY TEARS. 


ANDREWS NORTON, 


0, 
BY 

O, stay thy tears! for they are blest 
Whose days are past—whose toil is done; 


Ilere 


Here sorrow dims the noonday sun. 


midnight care disturbs our rest; 


For laboring virtue’s anxious toil, 
For patient sorrow's stifled sigh, 
For faith that marks the conquerer’s spoil, 


Heaven grants the recompense to die. 


How blest are they whose transient years 
Pass like an evening metcor’s flight; 

Not dark with guilt nor dim with tears; 

short, 


Whose course is unclouded, bright. 


Ilow cheerless were our lengthened way, 
Did heaven’s own light not break the gloon— 
Stream downward from eternal day, 


And cast a glory round the tomb! 
Then stay thy tears; the blest above 

Have hailed a spiriv’s heavenly birth; 
Sung a new song of joy and love, 

And why should anguish reign on earth? 


PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 


BY 8S. B. DANA. 


It was the custom of the Jews to sclect the tenth of their 
sheep after this manner. The lambs were separated from 
their dams and enclosed in a sheep-cote, with only one nar- 
row way out; the lambs were at the entrance. On opening 
the gate, the lambs hastened to join their dams, and a man 
placed at the entrance, with a rod dipped in ochre, touched 
every tenth lamb, and so marked it with his rod, saying, 


“ Let this be holy.”— Union Bible Dictionary. 


“ And I will cause you ta ,<8s under the rod, and I will 


— Ezekiel. 


bring you into the bond of the covenant.” 


I saw the voung bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 
And the 


And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 


future looked blooming and gay: 


At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 
3y the chain which her tenderness wove. 

But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and torn, 
And the chain had been severed in two— 

She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief, 
And her bloom for the paleness of woe! 

But the Healer was there, pouring balm on her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies; 

[here had whispered a voice, *twas the voice of her God, 


“I love thee, I love thee!—pass under the rod!” 


I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 

And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 

Oh! sweet as a rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 

So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there! 

But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told: 

But the 


And taken her treasure 


Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 


away, 

To allure her to Heaven, he has placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey! 

There had whispered a voice, "twas the voice of her God, 


“TI love thee, I love thee!—pass under the rod !” 


Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
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I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright to their gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won; 

And the fast-coming evening of life promised fair, 
And its pathway grew smooth to their fect, 

And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet. 

3ut I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hopes had been laid, 

And the star had gone down in the darkness of night, 
And the joy from their bosoms had fled: 

But the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world, 
*T was their star shining brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice, twas the voice of their God, 

“T love thee, I love thee!—pass under the rod!” 
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The Sabbath.—The uncommon degree of zeal 
that has appeared of late in favor of a growing at- 
tention to the first day of the week, or the Sab- 
bath as it is very generally, but erroneously call- 
ed, is one of the signs of the present times which 
would seem to call forth a few remarks. ‘To the 
appropriation of one day in seven as a day of re- 
pose to man and beast, and as a portion of time 
specially devoted to public worship, we do not 
object as a mere civil institution. But we are 
unable to discover any real good that can accrue 
to society by an attempt to enforce the observance 
of this day on religious, or rather on superstitious 
ground, as though it were a Divine ordinanee.— 
As a part and parcel of the Jewish law it will no 
doubt bear this construction, but as a regulation 
binding upon christians, it can aspire to no higher 
character than that which we have assigned it— 
a civil custom adopted for the use and convenience 
““ The 
Sab- 
The argument drawn from the Jewish 


of man, agreeably to the words of Jesus: 


bath.” 
code in favor of this institution as a rule for chris- 
tians, appears to us to be both unsound and disin- 
genuous—unsound, because it was given to that 
people, and to none other—disingenuous, because 
the day of the week which is aow called the Sab- 
bath is not in reality the Jewish Sabbath; for this 
was confined to the seventh day of the week.— 
By whom or by what authority it was afterwards 
transferred to the first of the week, history does 
not clearly inform us: it is vain therefore to at- 
tempt to build up an argument in favor of the Di- 
vine origin of a custom where the requisite sanc- 
tion is so defective and obscure. But without in- 
sisting particularly on this point, we regret to see 
any extraordinary appearances of zeal in the re- 
ligious world on this or any thing of a kindred 
character: because they who are active in such 
cases are mostly constituted of that class of men 
and women who seldom have discretion enough 
to confine their operations within reasonable 


bounds. If they are not carefully watched, they 


will not cease their labors until they have inflict- 
ed a deep wound on the civil rights and interests 


of society. History is pregnant with instances of 
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this kind. ‘These are beacons which hold out a 
warning to us that we avoid the rocks and quick- 
sands on which so many, in time past, have suf- 
fered shipwreck. Our limits will not permit us 
to unfold our views at large on this subject, but we 
shall probably resume the consideration of it in a 
future number. 


“~-7e oe 
Communication.) 


In the ninth month, ne 5, our beloved friend, 
Jesse Kersey, opened in 
Kennett (to which he itenanll a concern to pay 
a religious visit to the families of Friends within 
its verge, and obtained the approbation of the meet- 
ing. He very soon afterwards proceeded in the 
undertaking, as his strength permitted, visiting 
most of the families belonging to Marlborough and 
Kennett Square, in"which he found, as he often 
expressed it, great openness and freedom, and was 
favored, as we believe, to move in these opportu- 
nities, much to the peace of his own mind, and 
the amaeandiiad and comfort of Friends. 

During the time he was engaged in this, the 
first visit of the kind he had ever undertaken, he 
several times expressed doubts of being able to get 
through it, and before entering on the Kennett 
branch, he was compelled, from physical infirm- 
itv, to retire to his Lome at the house of George 
Martin, immediately after the Monthly Meeting 
in the tenth month. 

In a sitting with the family, he bore a living 
testimony to the preserving efficacy of Divine 
power—th it it was able to sustain under adversi- 
ty—thatin all his (rials and afflictions it had been 
near, and had never wholly forsaken him. 

During the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage 
his bodily strength continued to decline, and about 
the 18th of the month he was taken to his bed; 
from which time, till the firal change, no word 
of complaint was know, te escape his lips. And 
often was he heard to say tiat he had no pain, 
and that he believed it was the will of his good 
Master to give him an easy passage. 

A few days before his death, he said that there 
was nothing in his way, “not a cloud, nor the 
shadow of a cloud resting on his mind.’’ At an- 
other time he said, ** I feel that my course is near- 
ly finished, and I am ready to be offered up.”” He 
expressed the belief that he would not have to suf- 
fer much, but, however that might be, he hoped 
“to continue in the everlasting patience.”” ‘Toa 
friend who ealled to see him, he said, “Thou eanst 
witness with what composure and sweet content- 
ment a servant of God can die.”’ ‘To another he 
said, ‘* I am very poorly, and believe my end is 
near; give my love to my friends,—tell them that 
I don’t know that I ever felt more for them, but 
my bodily powers are fast declining.”’ Afterwards 
taking the same friend by the hand, he feelingly 
said, ** We have travelled mach together, and thou 
hast witnessed many interesting and solemn op- 
portunities, more, perhaps, than any other one 
man;”’ a few of which he enumerated, and said, 
‘“‘it has united us in a feeling that is pleasant, and 
which, I believe, will continue while we remain 
here.”’ On the afternoon of the 24th, two friends 
being introduced, and inquiring how he was, he 
answered, ‘* 1 am here yet, but am wearing away, 
growing weaker every hou», I have not been able 
to converse much, the powers of speech are so 
wasted, but I love the company of my friends— 
and I love it in the spiritual life that needs no 
words.’ ‘Then, after a pause, he spoke of his 
abiding concern to serve his gracious Master, 
through the course of a long life, which was now 
near its close—of his unshaken faith in the teach- 
ings of the heavenly principle of light and life in 
the soul—and of the prospect before him of a bless- 
ed immortality, saying, in humble confidence, **I 
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have fought the good fight, I have kept the Faith, 
and now have the consoling evidence that there is 
laid up for me a crown, which God, the righteous 
Judge, will give in his own time.”’? Then, look- 
ing around on those in the room, with a benignant 
smile upon his countenance, he expressed the hope 
that they would be encouraged to ** walk by the 
same rule, and to mind the same thing.’ : 

After which, his strength failed fast, and on the | 
morning of the 26th he passed quietly away, 
being in the 78th year of his age. 

is remains were interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at West Chester, on the 28th, in the pre- 
sence of a very large assemblage of Friends and 
others. 


12th mo. 1st, 1845. 


DIED, on Ist-day morning, 30th ult., Josera Ripeway, 
of Philadelphia, in the 64th year of his age. 


DIED, on 30th ult., at Green Hill Farm, near Burling. 
ton, N. J., Mary G. Parrisn, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth W. Parrish, aged about 2 years, 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


How to Write for a Newspaper.—Write plain—dot the 
i’s—cross the t’s—make the I's with a turn up tail on the 
line, and the J's with a long tail below the line—point your 
sentences—begin them w ith capitals—commence your para- 
graphs one ‘third across the sheet. W rite only on one side 
of a leaf. ‘To insure attention, pay the postage. 


We caution our readers against counterfeit notes on the 
Bank of Pennsylvania, as many of them are in circulation. 
The forgeries are good, and hard to be detected. There are 
also many spurious fives on the Bank of Delaware. 


Rain.—Two inches and a half of rain fell during the 
past month, according to the guage at the Hospital. 


The Wires of the Magnetic Telegraph have been carried 
to their destination on the north side of the Exchange. 


The Mormons.—The Nauvoo Neighbor says that the 
Mormons have nearly two’ thousand tive hundred wagons 
completed for the journey atl PaciSc t spring. Many 
strangers are visiting Hancock county and Nauvoo, for the 
purpose of purchasing property. 


New Counterfeit Dollar —The New Orleans Picayune 
describes a new issue of American counterfeit dollars, so in- 
geniously done that the most expert money counters might 
be deceived by it. The counterfeit consists of two plates of 
silver, of the value of 124 cents each, over a piece of copper 
or brass. ‘The plates are distinct from the copper, the base 
ind pure metals are not mixed, and hence the counterfeit 
will stand the trial of chemical agents. 





Onions.— It is estimated that about 30,000 barrelsofonions 
have been raised in Danvers, the past season, being a large 
increase over any preceding year. At 80 cents a barrel, 
the price they bring in market, the gross value of the crop 
amounts to $24,000. It is enough to make the producers 
weep tears ol Jey. 


The Telegraph.—Cave Johnson, the Postmaster General, 
recommends, in his report, the purchase, by government, of 
the patent right of Morse’s Ts legraph. ‘He says it will 
prove a dangerous engine in the hands of individuals not 
under the control of law, and that the few will be benefited 
at the expense of the many 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
By the arrival of the steamship Cambria, we have dates 
from Liverpool up the 19th ult. from which we make the 


following selections: 
ENGLAND. 


Opening of the Ports—The London Times of the 6th 
ult. says:—Whilst the public mind has been kept in a state 
of suspense, the ministerial councils have been distracted 
with divisions as to the extent and remedies of the famine 
crisis, 

The last Cabinet Council of which we have accounts, was 
held at the residence of Sir Robert Peel, on the Sth. All 
the Ministers in town were present, and previous to its ses- 
sion the President of the Board of Trade had an interview 
with the Premicr. It waa expected that the question 
whether or not the ports should be immediately opened, 
was then decided. It was conceded on all hands, that the 
alternative of the Ministry in this crisis, was open ports or 
a resign ation. 


Corn Market.—The Market La: 


I Xpre ss 8 1ys:—The 





all « ngrossing topic continues to be the sease in the pota- 
to crop. The fine weather experienced during the past 
three or four weeks has been favorable for digging up this 
root, and the greater proportion hes now been raised; the 
time has therefore arrived at which somethiz g like an esti- 


mate of the extent of the failure nr iv be foknted ‘The most 
serious cause for apprehension is, ewe ver, the fact that a 


lars ge proportion of the crop, which at the time of raising 
appe: ared sound, has been found not to keep. We have it 


ber of cargoes of po- 


from good authority that a large nun 
tatoes have, within the short space of a fortnight, arrived in 
the Thames in such a state as not to be only wholly unfit 
for food, but so completely rotten as not to be worth the 
freight. 

The facts above stated are indisputable, and our only 
reason for not previously alluding to the same was an un- 
willingness to increase the excitement so prevalent about a 


fortnight ago, 

London Corn Exchange, Nov. 17.—The re port gives a 
good arrival of grain, particularly of foreign, as having been 
received during the course of fast week, and there was also 
on the whole a fair supply of Irish oats. 

The wheat trade opened with rather more activity, and 
fully last week’s rates have been obtains d, the general qual. 
ity of the samples being about the same as on this day 
week. Barley has been in moderate request, still prices 
ire on the whole barely so good as on this day week. The 
supply of oats, both of foreign and Irish, caused prices to 
decline. 

The American provision trade does not present much ac- 
tivity 

The American wool appears to command much attention. 


The Oregon Feeling in Eugland—A passenger in the 
Cambria, informs the editors of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, that the excitement in England was universal 
against the United States on the subject of Oregon. The 
government was making the most vigorous preparations for 
war, and unquestionably with reference to the Oregon dis- 
pute, as with France, and all the nations of Europe, she is 
without controversy on any subject. A ve ry large con- 
tract had been made, among other things, for military clo- 
thing in Canada. Indeed it was said that the government 
were determined upon the necessity of scttling the difficul- 
ty without further delay. 


IRELAND. 


The accounts from Ireland respecting the potato disease 
continue very alarming, but different methods having been 
adopted to preserve those rot attacked, it ¥ 1s a a por- 
tion of the crop wouiu *t i hb - 9 n t} 
side of the channel, te corm markets had become dull. 

‘he commissioners appointed by government to inquire 
into the actual condition of the potato crop, have presented 
a second report to the Lord Lieutenant. With regard te 
the plans for pres¢ rving the diseased potatoes, the y dismiss 
from consideration, as being inapplicable to the cireum. 
stances, the use of alkaline liquors, and chlorine, and they 
state that the decomposition of the potato is accelerated by 
the use of bleaching powder and salt, either separate or in 
mixture. 

Reports multiply and strengthen, that there is a disease 
among the cattle and sheep in Ireland; in some parts of 
Wicklow and Kildare the flocks are said to be dying fast. 


ITALY.—Milan, Nov. 5.—It appears that the spirit of 
insurrection is not dead among us. ‘There have been other 
attempts at outbreaks in the Papal States, but tl ey have 
been suppressed. It is asserted that the Governments of 
the Continent have represented to the Pope the necessity of 
adopting a milder rule over his subjects. 


ROME.—A sanguinary conflict is said to have taken 
place on the evenings of the Ist and 2nd ult., on the fron 
tiers of Romagna, between the Swiss and the Pontificial 
troops. Italy is in a very unsettled state. 

The state prisons of Rome are reported to be filled with 
7000 prisoners, many of them of the first families. 


RUSSIA.—St. Petersburg, Nor. 4.—The latest news 
from the Cancasus is of a more favorable character than 
had previously been received. The Emperor Nicholas is 

Italy, with his wife and daughter, and during his ab- 
sence nothing of importance can be transacted. 

POLAND.—In consequence of the fear of a scarcity of 
corn, the Council of Adjaifistration of the kingdom of Po. 
land, has resolved to metatain in force till further orders, 
the prohibition to export rye, barley and oats, and likewise 
to forbid the exportation of peas, oatmeal, straw and hay. 


Letters from Stockholm announce fears of famine in 
Sweden, from the badness of the harvests, both in quantity 
and quality. The Government ts t iking measures to pre 
vent it, and alre ady have the manufacturers of brandy 
corn been offered a high premiun if they will abandon their 


trade for three months. 


from 


The guilotine—The authorities of Denmark have adopt 
ed the guilotine as the instrument of capital punishment 
henceforward. 
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From the New York Herald. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
Extracts from Fletcher Webster's great Lecture on China, 


recently delivered in the New York Tabernacle. 


(Concluded from page 288. 


Entering the Canton River.—For the first 
twenty miles, the waters are generally rough, the 
whole bay being exposed to the northerly and eas- 
terly winds, and there are no objects of interest. 
By and by, the Bocca ‘Tigris, and the forts of the 
Bogue appear. At this point, about fifty miles 
above Macoa, is the actual mouth of the ‘Canton 
river. ‘The shores approach each other with ve- 
ry high and hilly banks, and the entranee is not 
more than a cannon shot wide. ‘The white walls 
of the forts on both sides, and on Tiger Island 
the centre of the river, present a formidable ap- 
pearance. But on examination, they show them- 
selves to be almost useless erections. ‘They are 
built on the top of the hill, nor are they guard- 
ed by other fortifications on the top; so that to 
take them, the English had only to land out of 
gunshot, march round to the summit of the hill, 
and fire down on the occupants. ‘They consist of 
mere walls, not covered in at all, and of course 
afford no protection whatever against bombs, and 
the port holes are as large as the doors of an or- 
dinary barn. ‘The chief fort of the right, as one 
goes up the river, is a water line battery, with 
port holes for more than a hundred guns, of which, 
I believe, none were mounted. 


trst sight of Whampoa.—About six miles be- 
low Canton are the remains of the barrier which 
the Chinese built to keep off the English. It is 
a great dyke of stone and piles. A narrow race- 
way is now made tlirough it, which so compresses 
the water, that it can be passed only at a favorable 
time of tide. ‘The current often runs here six or 
seven miles an hour. Atlength boats and craft 
thicken like carriages in a crowded street. ‘They 
come down stream with «a fine wind, a dozen 
abreast, occupying the whole river. Collision 
seems inevitable. A large junk is within twenty 
feet, coming directly upon your boat, with all sails 
set. All the tales of cruelty and indifference to 
human life, which we hear related of the people 
of China, and especially the river population, rush 
upon the mind. They certainly mean to run you 
down, and your crew seem to look upon it with 
perfect apathy. 
collision—round swings one or the other boat and 
they have passed! ‘The dexterity of the Chinese 
with their boats, exceeds that of any other people. 
Vessels are now seen at anchor in long rows, and 
houses floating on the water in great blocks. One 
sails through streets of boats, as regular as those 
of houses on land, with their ornamental fronts, 
like small cottages; doors, windows, lamps, ele- 
gantly carved and gilt pilasters and porticos, and 
abundance of inhabitants. Butcher boats, vege- 
table boats, and scavenger boats, pass up and 
down the street, their occupants crying their va- 
rious commodities, and calling 
away. It is a floating city, 
those who live wholly on the water—are born 
there, pursue their business there, and die there, ! 
seldom touching terra-firma—three hundred thou- 
sand souls. 


to sell or carry 


Canton.—Canton itself is situated on a low 
piece of ground, hardly above the level of the 
river. Lofty hills approac *h it on the east, and 
an eminence is close to it on which is a Tartar 
military station. I will not attempt to describe 
Canton at any length. Its population is six hun- 
dred thousand or more. Its streets are seldom 
over eighty feet in width; its houses 
dark. ‘The city within the walls is said to be 
sinaller than the suburbs. One cannot discover 
which is the city and which is the suburbs, until 
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he is informed. ‘The walls, which are high, and 
very massive, forms the backs of shops and stores 
built along them. In walking next the walls, one 
sees nothing but shops, Even the gates are not 
noticeable, of which there are many in the sub- 
urbs, as well as arches crossing the streets. ‘lhe 
factories of the merchants are situated on the ve- 
ry bank of the river, and are much the finest and 
largest buildings | ever saw, except the temples. 


Al Chinese Scholar.— Having reached Canton, 
my first business was to find a ‘Tartar, and by the 
help of Dr. Parker, one was at last procured, who 
undertook to instruct us. He was not a native 
Tartar, but a Chinese scholar—a tall, good look- 
ing, intellectual person, and I augured very favor- 
1 noticed that on 
his first arrival, there was an appearance of mys- 
tery and concealment. ‘The Chinese who intro- 
duced him seemed very anxious. ‘There was a 
whispering and shutting of doors; and a great 
many injunctions, apparently, and assurances, ex- 
clamations and gestures. However, we set down 
to our task at last, and got through the alphabet. 
The next day, agreeable to appointment, he came 
again, and there was the same closing of doors, 
and looking behind and around, and springing up 
if any one entered, and, in short, such a mysteri- 
ous air about the whole thing, as if we were con- 
spirators in some plot. I observed he was ner- 
vous and very much agitated, hardly able to com- 
mand himself, and laboring evidently under some 
very great excitement. He jumpe od up at any 
noise, as though he apprehended imminent dan- 
ger, or some one was about to spring upon him 
from behind. However, we got through our les- 
son. The next day he was missing at the ap- 
pointed time. The day following he appeared: 
and with more perturbation than ever. He could 
hardly speak or stand. He had grown haggard, 
his eyes were swollen and staring. Never cer- 
tainly was mortal fear of something, | did not 
know what, more plainf¥ depicted on a man’s 
face, than on his. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Parker’s attendant. ‘They entered carefully and 
sofilv, closed and fastened the door, made sure 
that no one was in the room, and then his friend, 
in a low tone, told me the nature of the case. 

He was afraid of losing his head for coming 
to teach a foreigner Mantchoo. He begced me 
to receive back my money, which he brought in 
his hand, and let ‘him go. He could not come 
again. He told me, and I believe it, that he was 
on the point of taking poison to rid himself of his 
trouble; that he had eaten no rice, and taken no 
sleep since he first came. He expected every 
moment to be seized by the Mandarins, 
ried off to be beheaded. 

‘There was no arguing with him, no comforting 
or assuring him; and the only thing to be done 
was to discharge him, and let him go. 

We were more one unate aft rwards, and found 
two thorough | T'artars, who had no fear of 
Mandarins, and wt remained with us, long after 
all idea of going to Pekin was abandoned. 


A Chinese Villa.—While at Canton, I had the 
pleasure to visit a country seat belonging to a dis- 
tinguished Chinese gentleman, Duke Pwon. (Dr. 
Parker had the kindness to invite him to meet me 
at dinner, and the invitation was the consequence.) 
Duke Pwon, as he was created while we were in 
China, but more generally known as Punrinqua, 
is a short stout person of forty years of age. His 
manners not pleasant, according to our notion.— 
His movements were very quick and monkey 
like. He seemed to be uneasy with his feet on 
the ground, and to want to lift them up on his 
chair. He helped himself, with his own knife 
ind fork, to every thing he could reach. ‘Told us 
he had the salt-rheum, and pulled up his sleeve to 
show his arm. He showed us the game he played 
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with his fingers, practised also in Italy, a drinking 
pastime not wnamusing. I do not wish to de- 
seribe Duke Pwon under a disagreeable aspect. 
He was extremely civil, 
much of him. At first one is not pleased with 
such manners, but a little custom goes far to re- 
concile the mind to any thing. His villa, called 
Putong, is situated on the river, about three miles 
ubove Canton. It has about one hundred acres in 
extent, in the middle of paddy fields, covered with 
water. The approach to it is along a canal lead- 
ing from the river. There are several houses, and 
detached out-buildings, which make up the villa. 
Long wooden bridges, such as we see represented 
on dinner plates, connect the various buildings, 
whieh are all built on piles, of a sort of glazed 
brick. ‘The main house is perhaps sixty feet high, 
two stories high, with numerous apartments. The 
large drawing room is handsome and handsomely 
furnished. In the rear of this building is a theatre, 

the stage fronting the windows of the back draw- 
ing room. Between the two buildings is a fish 
pond, an indispensable requisite in a Chinese 
country place. On nights of performance long 
poles are thrust into the mud at the bottom of the 
pond, with lanterns at their tops. ‘There was an 
aviary made of wire, filled with gold and silver 
pheasants of extreme beauty. A tame deer, two 
beautiful adjutants, and a monkey, made up the 
collection of animals. ‘There were no grounds or 
gardens, being a place built on a shallow pond, 

and artifici: illy raised above the level of the water; 

the only walks were wooden bridges. ‘The general 
appearance was pleasing, but there was nothing 
like what we call comfort. 


and we afterwards saw 


Chinese Courtship.—Every Chinese, as soon 
as he is in any way able to do so, takes a small 
footed wife. He sends for some old lady, whose 
well known and recognized, and there considered 
respectable, trade, is that of a ** go-between,”’ and 
inquires who among his neighbours has a nice 
daughter who would do for a wife. The lady 
mentions one, and gives a description of her ap- 
pearance. She then sees the young lady whom 
she thinks he would prefer—some Miss Lee Nang 
or Nou Seen, and describes the merits of the gal- 
lant Noo Chung. ‘The parents then, with her 
help, arrange the settlement, and the bride is given 
away with as great ceremonies and rejoicings 
the means of the families will allow—and in bigh 
and wealthy families, the husband first sees her 
face when he meets her at the door of his house, 
and taking her out of her sedan chair, raises her 
veil. 


as 


The Chinese Carriers.—There are no beasts 
of burden, except a few buffalo to plough the rice 
fields, in all the lower partof China. ‘The popu- 
lation is too dense to allow the productions of the 

earth to be used for the support of beasts. Every 
thing is done by human labor. ‘There is no wheel- 
I doubt if there are any in 
all the lower part of the empire. Further north 
they use chariots and wagons, driven by sails. 
Thus, Milton says:— d 
“ Where Chinese drive 


With wind and sail the carry-wagon light.” 
- oS > 


Beside 


the four or five horses used by English 
gentlemen at Macao; half a dozen ponies in all, 
not more, certainly. 


Street Begging in China.—The condition of 
the class of beggars in Canton is worth remarking 
on. They are very wretched, and always objects 
of pity, from some accident, disease or d teformity, 
and their way of getting a living is curious. China 
has no charitable institutions, no asylums or alms- 
houses, and among such a teeming population 
there are of course many beggars, though not so 
many as would be supposed ; not so great a pro- 
portion, I apprehended, as in Europe, or in our 
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large cities, since the wants are few, provisions 
plenty, and the climate mild. But there are beg- 
gars enough, and they must live,-and Chinese in- 
genuity provides for their support by a true Chi- 
nese ‘‘let alone’’ policy—a **maste rly inactivity,” 
very characteristic. Every beggar is provided with 
some instrument that makes a disagreeable noise; 
two wooden clappers or a small gong, or at all 


events a most villainous voice; with any or all of 


which they go along the streets, and selecting at 
will a shop, enter and * ° * begin 
to sing, or beat their gongs, or bamboos, to the 
great annoyance of the owner, and the complete 
prohibition of more decent customers; and here 
they are allowed by law and custom to remain 
beating and singing, until they receive the cash. 
If the shopkeeper is, as most Chinamen are, blest 
with that fortiude which is a good remedy for 
evils when there is no other, and lets them beat 
till they are tired, they lie down before the coun- 
ter, and forget their woes in sleep awhile, and 
then up and beat again. 


It is a trial of patience 
between the two. 


The beggar holds on as long 
as he can, hoping the shopkeeper will be aggrava- 
ted to the amount requisite; the shopkeeper sits 
with the uunost apparent indifference, to let the 
beggar see he has no chance. Meanwhile the 
beggar is losing time, and the shopkeeper custom- 
ers. If the shopkeeper 
the visitation, he may get rid of one infliction only 
to make way for another. If he keeps one pretty 
bearable plague, he is secure against others, and 
may get up a reputation for invincibility and sto- 
icism, that will protect him in future. So, there 
they sit, shopkeeper and beggar, the one doing 
his worst to annoy, and the other his best not to 
notice it, ull one or the other gives in. 


System of Government.—The government of 
China is Patriarchal, and it is a pure unalloyed 
despotism. ‘The Czar of Russia wields a power 
less uncontrolled than that of the Emperor of 
China. Ile reigns absolute and supreme, and 
knows no restraint upon his will. ‘The laws are 
the mere expressions of his pleasure. ‘The soil 
The lives, 
fortunes and honor of his subjects are at his hand. 
As their father and sovereign, he may take either 
or all from them, by an arbitrary siro ke of his ver- 
million pencil. 


of all China is his own inheritance. 


Ilis power knows noe hecks, or 
balances, or bounds. He is oe es to his people, 
the representative and viceroy of the Almighty— 
the head of religion-——the son of iced in imme- 
diate communication with the Supreme, and the 
only being authorized to hold such communication. 
All religious observances and rites, as well as mu- 
nicipal laws, derive their sanction and obligations 
from him. In short, he is invested with every 
attribute that unlimited pawe r can extort from the 
fear and ignoranve of su His vast 
, is divided 
into great provinces, At the head of each of these 
isa high officer, responsible immediately te him 
hh province 
is again subdivided into districts, districts into 
towns, villages and hundreds. Each of these sub- 
divisions has its proper head, who is responsible 
to his immediate superior, for the conduct and con- 
dition of those under his rule 
or even accid 


ibjeet millions. 
empire, for the purposes of goterr nent 


for its order and good government. Eac 


In case of crime, 
t, punishment is made to fall not 
only on the guilty themselves, but on those ann 
duty it was to detect or prevent it. For a serious 
crime or disturbance, not only the guilty them- 
selves, but the head of the town in which it took 
place, and the district in which the town lies, and 
of the province in which the district is included, 
are punished in various degrees. The blow 
from the Emperor is felt throu 


hout the whole 
chain. 


Chinese Police.—On some occasion, when there 
was unusual excitement ainong tle people at Can- 


pays at an early period of 


ton, a large mob surrounded in the evening the 
foreign factories. An American, who had been 
out on the river, was obliged to make his way 
through the crowd to reach his home. On getting 
into his Hong, as they call each merchant’s resi- 
dence, he found that he had been robbed of his 
watch. When, or by whom it was taken among 
that crowd of Chinese—all dressed alike—all 
leoking alike, and closely packed together in the 
dark, no one of whom he had ever before seen, 
or would probably see again, of course it was im- 
possible for him to tell. All he could say was, 
it had been taken by some one among the hun- 
dreds jammed together in the square. The pro- 
bability of recovering it was very remote, but he 
made his complaint to the proper Chinese fune- 
tionary, and stated the case. ‘The Mandarin told 
him that within so many days he should have his 
watch. ‘lat very day all the police officers in 
that part of Canton, to the number of one or two 
hundred, were seized upon and imprisoned. One 
of them was then brought before the Mandarin, 
and the robbery stated to him, and he was inform- 
ed that he must find the watch, and bring it back, 
and that all his comrades would remain in jail, 
until he did. Each one of the poor fellows thus 
confined had a family dependent upon him for 
support, and friends and relations interested in his 
release. All these at once became most active in 
their exertions to discover the watch and set free 
the prisoners. ‘Their friends and their friends’ 
friends were interested; the army of police officers 
increased geometrically. ‘The whole people be- 
came thief-takers, and at the end of three days the 
watch was found in an obscure hut in the country, 
twenty miles from Canton, and restored to its 
owner. In other cases of theft, a similar, though 
harsher course, is sometimes pursued, but the re- 
sult is generally the discovery of the thief and re- 
storation of the goods. Ifa theft takes place in a 
house, on complaint toa Mandarin, all the servants 
are arrested and taken before him, and both the 
guilty and innocent bamooed, ull the really guilty 
at last confesses. ‘The cruelty of this course not 
unfrequently, indeed generally, among aero 
prevents complaints being made. ‘The Chinese 
code, both civil and criminal, is immensely volu- 
minous and detailed. ‘There is apparenily nothing 
which can be done or suffered that is not provided 
for. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
DYSPEPSIA. 


A darkly poetical notion was current amongst 
our forefathers, that a person of a morose, un- 
amfable disposition was possessed of a devil. This 
idea of our forefathers has been proved by anatomy 
and physiology (of which they knew nothing) to 
be quite erroneous as far as regards the budily 
presence of the evil spirit. ‘he monster is called 
by nosologists * dyspepsia,’ and by the rest of the 
world indigestion. 

Many a snappish, disagreeable man, who is 
feared at home as a domestic tyrant, shunned 
abroad as a social Tartar, and denounced every 
where as the wilful incarnation of ill-temper, is 
nothing more than the victim of the demon dys- 
pepsia. Perhaps he was in his early years as 
good-humored and kind a being as ever breathed. 
Gradually, his friends and relations perceived : 
change in his disposition. ‘This began, in all pro- 
bability, by snappishness to his wile, scolding his 
children, and occasionally kicking his dog. When 
expostulated with for allowing these causeless im- 
proprieties to grow upon him, he is ready enough 
to own his faults, but at the same time equally 
ready to make excuses for them. He declares 
business is going wrong, though you know it never 
prospered better; or that his children worry him, 
though it is evident that he has terrified thei into 


a te en ee 


taciturnity and shrinking obedience. He makes 
every excuse but the right one; because, poor 
wretch, he is perfectly ignorant of the real cause. 
He really believes what he says, and thinks that 
he is on the road to the bankrupt court, and that 
his offspring really are disobedient. Alas! it is 
one of the characteristics of the insidious demon 
he is possessed with to hide itself from the ken of 
its victim. Even when the monster deranges his 
bodily health, and drives him to the doctor, he de- 
scribes eve ry symptom but those indicative of the 
real disease. ‘he skilful physician, however, finas 
it out in spite of, or rather in consequence of, his 
mystifications, and proceeds to exorcise the evil 
spirit—not after the ancient plan with bell, book, 
and candle—but with pill, draught, and plenty of 
exercise. 

When, therefore, we meet with such a man as 
we have described, let us be a little charitable. 
Don’t let us denounce him without remorse or 
mitigation. Pity is the proper sentiment which 
he should awaken. Human nature is not so in- 
nately vicious as some philosophers imagine; in- 
stinctively, our good impulses predominate, and 
would remain dominant, were they not so often 
blunted, checked, and strangled by dyspepsia. 
Imagine yourself in a dyspeptic condition, and 
then ask, could you be amiable to your fellow- 
creatures, or be able to assume that virtue when 
you have it not? Fancy yourself in a state which, 
when asked about it, you are obliged to describe 
as a something which makes you feel wretchedly 
uncomfortable, but you don’t know what; a con- 
dition, which, nevertheless, unfits you for occupa- 
tion; a feeling which imparts a distressing craving 
for food, combined with a disgust at the idea of 
eating it; a constant drowsiness, without the power 
of sleeping ; a sensation of overwhelming fatigue 
and weariness, with a longing to take exercise; a 
weight over the brow, a weight at each joint, a 
weight at each extremity, and still greater weight 
in the stomach. ‘Then as to the state of your 
nerves: conceive yourself in the lowest of low spi- 
rits; in hourly dread of some misfortune; haunted 
with suspicions concerning your dearest friends ; 
looking upon your whole household as a set of 
conspirators against your comfort; feeling all this, 
[ say, with a thorough conviction that such sensa- 
tions mislead you; that in reality no misfortune 
impends; and that your family love you dearly. 
Then at night, instead of enjoying the benefit of 


‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ 


you are visited by your attendant demon’s terrible 
ally, nightmare, who inflicts even greater tortures 
on you than his day-time colleague. ‘In a half- 
waking or intersomnious condition,’ saith the learn- 
ed Dr. Von Druffel of Berlin, ‘vou behold a mon- 
ster of some kind—a goblin, a fiery horse, a wild 
gigantic man=glide slowly towards you. ‘This 
:pparition seats itself on the pit of your stomach, 
a presses you withac rushing weight, that you 
ean neither breathe or move a limb.’ You are 
not asleep; you art sufficiently awake to know that 
could you move your little finger the charm would 
be broken, and the vile nightmare gallop away. 
Sut you cannot; all power 1s removed, and there 
the imaginary quadruped remains, caprioling upon 
your devoted breast like a heavily-shod war-horse 
on parade. Even when you fall asleep you are no 
» better off. You have horrid visions. You dream 
yourself to be the most detestable villain in exis- 
tence. In the short space of an hour’s nap, you 
inflict tortures on some dear friend which would 
have frightened a Spanish inquisitor. You commit 


crimes of unhe neal atrocity, and only eseape the 
gibbet by waking, the victim of remorse and de- 
spair. 

After enduring all this, picture yourself seated 
at breakfast, and though canaunded by every com- 
fort administered by a very affectionate household, 
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justsay whether you think it to be within the pale 
of human probability that you could look, speak, 
or behave pleasantly? If your wife were to offer 
you the sincerest sympathy, and the tenderest 
condolences, would not the internal demon ‘ dys- 
pepsia’ incite you to accuse her of * teasing’ you! 
Can you for a moment believe that, in such a state 
of mind and stomach, your expostulation would be 
mild and Christian-like, if the butter were bad, or 
the egg you had just broken somewhat too odoril- 
erous?! Would you, if ever so coaxingly asked, 
hand over a cheque for your wife’s milliner’s bill 
without grumbling? If you could do all these 
things, you are more than mortal. 

Let me repeat, therefore, when you hear an in- 
dividual denounced as a monster of ill-humour, do 
not be too harsh upon his moral character before 
you have inquired jnto his physical symptoms. 
Many a man who is accused of having a bad heart, 
ought rather to be described as having a bad 
stomach, for the immense influence which that 
organ exercises over the worldly conduct of man- 
kind is greatly overlooked. A female patient of 
the celebrated physician Pinel, who was fully 
possessed with the demon dyspepsia, and knew it, 
thus details her condition: ‘ The foundation of all 
my misfortunes is my stomach. It is so sensitive, 
that pain, grief, pleasure, and, in a word, all sorts 
of moral affections, seem to take their origin in it. 
Even a frown from a friend wounds me so sensi- 
bly, that my whole system is disagreeably affect- 
ed by it. I think by means of my stomach, if | 
may be allowed so to express myself.” How many 
apparently evil-disposed persons whom one meets 
with may be precisely in this lady’s condition, and 
think and act from the dictates of the stomach, or 
rather from those of the demon contained in it— 
dyspepsia! flow frequently, therefore, may not 
our judgment err in the matter of first cause re- 
garding petty cruelties and small tyrannieés? When, 
for example, a rich debtor refuses a poor creditor 
a long-deferred payment, may not this piece of in- 
justi¢e be the result, not so much of sheer dishon- 
esty, as of deranged digestive organs? May we 
not attribute it less to a defect in the moral senti- 
ments, than to evil influences diffused over his 
nervous system by a piece of undigested pigeon- 
pie? I knew a whole family whose happiness 
seemed to depend upon what the head of it ate for 
dinner. His dietary was watched, especially by 
the younger branches, with incessant anxiety. 
After mutton-clhiops and boiled rice, they could— 
providing he abstained from pudding—coax papa 
out of any thing. Boiled beef boded evil; and in 
that case they cared very little to come in as usual 
to take their share of the dessert. When lobster- 
salad had been partaken of, they crept about the 
‘house like mice, and kept as much as possible out 
of papa’s way. During his paroxysms of ill-hu- 
mour, reasoning was vain; neither the expostula- 
tions of his brother the rector, nor the kind en- 
treaties of a wife whom he devotedly loved, were 
effectual in restraining his tetchy ebullitions of 
spleen. ‘The demon within grew daily more influ- 
ential, till he began to be shunned by his friends. 
No good effect was produced even by that. At 
length a medical adviser was consulted respecting 
his cadaverous appearance and certain pains which 
‘shot’ across the shoulders. ‘The doctor ordered 
him to Cheltenham, placed him on a strict regimen, 
enjoined frequent visits to the pump-room, and in 
three months our friend returned, to all appearance 
an angel of good temper. ‘The banished roses re- 
turned to his cheeks—he felt strong and hearty. 
and never spoke a cross word. His meals were 
no longer watched, for the juveniles found him 
ever kind and complying, no matter what was for 
dinner. It was, however, observed that he ate 
much more sparingly than formerly, and never 
would allow such a thing as a round of salt beef 
or a lobster to enter his door. 


It is not too much to affirm, that hall the crimes 
to which human frailty is liable are concocted in 
the stomach. ‘The poor are incited to mischief 
by the craving of their digestive organs for some- 
thing to do; whilst the rich are often impelled to 
wrong, because they give their digestive powers 
more than they can do, If the former could keep 
fuller stomachs, and the latter emptier ones, there 
would assuredly be fewer evil deeds in the world 
than are perpetrated at present. 

ow 

Parental Government.—Dr. Sharp of Boston, 
a man of more than three score, and who has 
brought up a large family of children, lately 


preached a discourse on the subject of Parental 


Government, extracts from which are given in the 
Boston Christian World. We copy two paragraphs 


which seem to us to embody much sound sense 
and to furnish a very proper answer to those who 


are forever quoting Solomon in defence of the 


rod: 


‘* In most instances corporeal severity is unne- 
cessary—scarcely ever, if there be a rational, uni- 
form, affectionate and firm system of paternal gov- 
ernment. Where there is much of correction, it 
is the hand taking the place of the judgment; it is 
the temper supplying the place of reflection; it is 
haste taking the place of patience; it is doing what 
requires no thought, in preference to a sober and 
protracted inquiry,—How can I reclaim my child 
from his waywardness, and bring out the better 
qualities of the mind and the heart? And let it 
never be forgotten, that corporeal severity general- 
ly fails of its purpose. ‘The most turbulent and 
unruly children you can find any where, are those 
who are beaten most frequently and most unmer- 
cifully. 

‘**] grant that in the age of Solomon, when the 
vast multitude of human beings could neither read 
nor write—and of course there was but little just 
thinking—the rod was necessary in maintaining 
order and authority. It supplied the place of rea- 
son and argument to those who were incapable of 
exercising or understanding either. But another, 
a better rod has been discovered, one better adapt- 
ed to the present state of society. I mean the rod 
of moral power. In other words, parents and 
teachers now feel the importance of governing 
their chilcren and scholars, more by touching their 
minds than their bodies. ‘They now exercise au- 
thority by instructing their children—by creating 
a good family opinion, as to what is proper or im- 
proper, right or wrong, and especially by enlight- 
ening the individual conscience, and by training 
up to right habits. ‘This is the most effective and 
elevating kind of discipline. It is astonishing how 
many generations have passed away, without any 
other thought than that evil tempers and refracto- 
riness were to be rooted out by lacerating and 
bruising the bodies of children, rather than by in- 
forming their minds and consciences.” 

<o0oo— ; 
“2 Talk 


heading the New York Tribune has some sound 


with Young Men.’’—Under this 


and logical remarks, a portion of which we extract 
for the benefit of that class of our readers, to whom 


Read: 


“It is a common and most ruinous presumption 
that simple industry never leads to competence, | 
and that wealth is necessarily the product of trade, | 
and generally of fraud or crime. ‘lhe young me-| 
chanic or artisan says, ** O, it is no use for me to 
try to save any thing out of my five or ten dollars 
a week in the city, or my ten to twenty dollars a} 
month (beside board) in the country, as the case 

may be; nobody ever got rich in that way.’ Now| 
it is quite true that a colossal fortune was never 


they are particularly directed. 


realized from the savings of simple and straight- 
forward labor, and probably never will be. But it 
is a great mistake to suppose that a competence 
may not (by most men) be realized from naked 
downright labor, or that men are not constantly 
doing this. Allaround Boston, Lowell, and almost 
every city, are the comfortable dwellings of me- 
chanics who commenced withouta dollar, and never 
made a good bargain in their lives, but have bought 
a lot, built a house, and now live independently 
thereon, on the savings of ten to twenty years’ 
honest labor, Say if you please, that they ought 
to have received and Jaid up still more in the time, 
and we shall not contradict you; we are as strenu- 
ous as you can be in asserting that labor can be 
and should be secured a fuller reward. But do not 
cling to the fatal mistake that industry is never 
prospered. 

Look back over the careers of nine-tenths of 
the rich men among us, and you will find they 
commenced life as poor men, and laid the founda- 
tions of their fortunes by saving a portion of the 
scanty proceeds of their daily toil. Afterward, 
they were enabled to accumulate property more 
rapidly by the help of that they had acquired, but 
they began with little savings, and could never 
have succeeded otherwise. We are not holding 
these men up as models for imitation—we regard 
the ambition to heap up riches as groveling and 
despicable. But few men ean be truly indepen- 
dent or greatly useful without some property, and 
no man can innocently take upon himself the re- 
sponsibilities of a husband and father without stri- 
ving to provide for those who have a right to ex- 
pect of him a subsistence. ‘The young man who 
saves nothing out of his weekly or monthly earn- 
ings will rarely if ever save any thing; and he 
who cannot lay up something out of a moderate 
salary, will never obtain a salary from which he 
can save any thing. Vain is the expectation of 
the clerk or journeyman that he may spend all he 
gets now, and begin to save after he has ‘ got into 
business;’ if he does not save now, his chances of 
ever getting into business are precarious, and he 
will not be likely to stay in long after he gets in.” 


rindincianccapg ati 

“4 Dog Story.—Edward Barnes, of Berlin, 
Connecticut, furnishes for the Hartford Times 
the following story, illustrating the wonderful sa- 
gacity and perseverance of the dog. 


‘*Some years ago my father had a large dog 
that" he had learned to send from the field to the 
house, for any thing he might want. It happened 
one day that he was at work about half a mile 
from the home, and wanted an axe; he told Carlo 
(the name of the dog) to go home and get the axe; 
the dog started off, and after being gone a consid- 
erable time, came sneaking back, but without the 
axe. My father bid him go back and get the axe. 
The dog went the second time, and after being 
gone as long as before, returned bringing a heavy 
heetle. My father now became satisfied that he 
could not find the axe, and went himself and found 
it sticking into a large log, and the helve gnawed 
from one end to the other by the faithful animal, 
in trying to extricate it from the log 


. 
= 


' g; and being 
unable, he had taken the beetle as a substitute!” 


~72eer 


He that keeps not open a constant intercourse 
with heaven by frequent fervors of rational devo- 
tion, knows not the sublimest joy. 
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Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms, 





